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stone age and the bronze age. He shows why we must rather 
assume that all present place-names are from a much later period — 
from about the beginning of the Christian era. He assumes a 
period of a southward movement of the population in the early iron 
age (by a suggestion from archaeological theory of an unusually 
severe climate in the North during those centuries) and thereafter 
again a reimmigration North. In this way the scientific results of the 
Scandinavian school of archaeology are brought into harmony with 
that of Germanic philology as to the time and the conditions of the 
Germanic sound-shift, which requires the assumption that the 
Teutonic tribes still lived together, undivided, in a relatively small 
area in southern Scandinavia or Northern Germany during the 
last centuries before the Christian era. 

George T. Flom. 
Nov. 18, 1915. 



COURTLY LOVE IN CHA UCERAND GOWER, by W. G. Dodd, 
Boston and London, Ginn and Company, 1913. viii + 257 pp. 
(Harvard Studies in English, Volume I). 

The general principles of courtly love have long been understood 
through their illustration in troubadour lyrics, in Arthurian ro- 
mance, and in the Roman de la Rose and its derivatives, and through 
the remarkable codification of Andreas Capellanus; and these prin- 
ciples have been applied with illuminating results to the mediaeval 
love poetry of the Romance vernaculars. To English poetry of 
the middle ages, however, this application has been made only 
sparingly, the result being that so great a poem as Troilus and Cri- 
seyde has only recently begun to be adequately interpreted. Upon 
the subject of his monograph, then, Dr. Dodd is to be congratulated. 

The book is composed of four substantial chapters, Chapter V 
constituting merely a summary. 

Chapter I ("The System of Courtly Love") provides the neces- 
sary resume of the principles of courtly love as found chiefly in the 
poetry of the troubadours and of Chretien de Troies, and in the 
famous De Arte Honeste Amandi of Andreas Capellanus — a resume 
reflecting, inevitably and avowedly, the well-known expositions of 
Paris, Bedier, and Mott. Since this summary serves as the basis 
of the subsequent critical chapters, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
it does not set forth the courtly system more generously and, in 
some aspects, more intensively. The writer, for example, might 
well have followed Mott in quoting in extenso Andreas' "long code" 
of thirty-one regula; and he would have enlightened his reader fur- 
ther by quoting also the "short code" of twelve prcecepta, along 
with liberal abstracts and excerpts from the most relevant chapters. 
The brief citations actually given by Dr. Dodd suggest the useful- 
ness of a more copious presentation of Andreas' ample and orderly 
treatise. In view, moreover, of the importance of courtly princi- 
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pies for the interpretation of Chaucer's great narrative poem, one 
would be grateful for a documented conclusion on two special 
points: the status of the go-between under the system, and the 
status of the widow. Even well-established negative results would 
be useful. 

In Chapter II (" Courtly Love in the Romance of the Rose and 
Later French Works") the writer demonstrates the persistence of 
the troubadour tradition in the French poetry with which Chaucer 
and Gower were most immediately familiar. As marking a stage 
in the approach to the English poets, this chapter has more than 
formal usefulness. Machaut, Deschamps, and Froissart are, how- 
ever, dismissed too summarily. Although "none of these later 
French writers adds anything really new to the courtly theory," 
recent Chaucerian scholarship forbids one's giving them less than 
a thorough exposition. 

Chapter III ("The Element of Love in Gower's Works"), deal- 
ing, of course, primarily with the Confessio Amantis, effectively 
discloses the incongruity resulting from the intrusion of the literary 
conventions of courtly love into an alien enterprise. The grey hair 
of the lover, the domination of Christian morality, the neglect of 
the principle of secrecy, the implication of lawful marriage, and 
the condemnation in the lover of fear and jealousy, these outstand- 
ing aspects of Gower's long poem combat and overbalance the 
limited number of courtly love conventions that the devout author 
was able to adapt to his ethical purpose. In elucidating the incom- 
patibility of elements in the Confessio Amantis the investigator con- 
tributes a definite critical service. 

The reader of this interesting book may be pardoned his inevitable 
celerity in passing on to Chapter rV ("The Element of Love in 
Chaucer's Works"), and his prompt concentration upon the gen- 
erous section — about one-third of the entire volume— -dealing with 
Troilus and Criseyde. Although it has long been known that 
instrument for interpretating this poem is the system of courtly 
love, 1 Dr. Dodd is the first to apply it in an extended monograph, 
and the marked success of his undertaking shall speak for itself. 

After establishing, by general illustration, the fact "that no 
important doctrine of the courtly love of the early days is omitted 
in the Troilus" (p. 137), the writer proceeds to a detailed study of 
the three main characters. 

As to Troilus his thesis stands as follows: "Chaucer conceived 
the character of Troilus, not as a vacillating, visionary, unpractical 
weakling; but as a man of strength, with the courage of his con- 
victions, whether such convictions led him to oppose love, or having 

1 Dr. Dodd will be glad to have me remark that for at least half a generation 
Professor Kittredge has been demonstrating this fact, both in general and in 
particular, to the fortunate members of his Chaucer seminary. Certain of the 
telling results of this demonstration are now to be read in Professor Kittredge's 
Chaucer and His Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, Lecture IV. 
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been overcome by love, to be loyal till death" (p. 153). Dr. Dodd 
shows not only that Troilus possesses the virtues of an approved 
lover, but also that his supposed weaknesses — sickness, lamenting, 
fear and confusion — are the usual symptoms of courtly lovers. 
Let us hope that Troilus is permanently rescued from the easy 
charge of effeminacy. In view of the deftness with which the 
writer accomplishes his vindication of Troilus, one wonders, mo- 
mentarily, at his laborious answer to the question, "Why does not 
marriage occur to him and to her?" (pp. 150-152). After referring 
to "difference of rank" and "questions of state," he observes, "If 
Chaucer had been asked why he did not have the two marry, these 
reasons would have been the natural ones to put forward." I sug- 
gest that for a courtly poet — as for courtly lovers — a more natural 
answer would have been the following words of the Countess of 
Champagne, or their informal equivalent: "Dicimus enim et 
stabilito tenore firmamus, amorem non posse suas inter duos 
iugales extendere vires." 2 That Dr. Dodd, at this point, does not 
avail himself specifically of this classical utterance is strange in 
view of his own eventual reminder "that Chaucer is narrating a 
tale of courtly love, with which marriage was incompatible" (p. 152). 

Although Dr. Dodd disavows all intention of studying Pandarus 
exhaustively, he has contributed valuable observations upon this 
bold and perplexing character. After warning us (p. 179) that 
"much that appears to be irony is only the poet's humor," he shows 
successfully that, in spite of his occasional cynicism, Pandarus is 
actually an advocate of courtly love, a sentimental lover himself, 
and an ardent friend: 

"He is first of all a lover, and has, therefore, his sentimental side. He is 
loyal to his friend, sparing no effort to help him and promising desperate valor 
if the occasion demands it. And lastly, he is cynical; although the foregoing 
remarks, if they are correct, show that his cynisim can easily be, and sometimes 
has been, overemphasized" (p. 188). 

In other words, the writer establishes Pandarus as an eminently 
human figure. In its treatment of the relation of Pandarus to 
courtly love the analysis is, perhaps, disappointing. The question 
as to how far Chaucer, through Pandarus, means to ridicule the 
courtly system is, I think, still open. Indeed the fundamental 
question as to the status of the go-between in the system is not 
adequately discussed. Dr. Dodd holds (p. 30) that the possession 
of a confidant is implied in Andreas' law, "Amoris tui secretarios 
noli plures habere"; but Professor Kittredge finds in the code "no 
justification for the go-between." 3 An investigation of this import- 
ant aspect of the r61e of Pandarus would have been more than 
relevant to Dr. Dodd's main thesis. 

In passing to the discussion of the character of Criseyde we ar- 
rive at the most important and roost difficult part of Dr. Dodd's 
task. His general position is thoroughly straightforward (p. 156) : 

2 Andreae Capellani Regii Francorum De Amore Libri Tres, ed. E. Trojel* 
Copenhagen, 1892, p. 153. 

3 Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 140. 
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She is not, I think, innocent; at least in the sense that ten Brink seems to 
indicate. Certainly she is not, in Chaucer, calculating and designing, even if 
she is cool-headed. If we agree that she is amorous, it is not necessary to con- 
clude that she is the worse for this element in her make-up. Finally the Criseyde 
who falls in love with Diomede is not, I believe, different in her essential char- 
acter from the Criseyde who, until she met Diomede, was true to Troilus." 

As prolegomena to bis detailed support of this position, the 
writer invokes two considerations based upon the conception of 
courtly love: first, "Criseyde knew to what end her amour with 
Troilus tended" (p. 156); and secondly, "Criseyde's crime does 
not consist in her yielding to Troilus, but in her unfaithfulness to 
him" (p. 159). A third preliminary consideration, wisely insisted 
upon, is Criseyde's widowhood and implied knowledge of men. 4 
These prolegomena constitute a firm basis for a study of the char- 
acter, and in advancing them at the outset, the writer makes a 
sound critical contribution. From this sound basis he proceeds 
with justifiable confidence to an examination of the heroine's con- 
duct as manifested in her principal appearances in the poem. 

In her first interview with Pandarus (T. and C, II, 78-595) the 
writer finds Criseyde to be cool-headed and finely feminine in her 
curiosity; and in her ensuing soliloquy she appears to him further 
as being practical, free from sentimentality, and amorous, but 
essentially modest. In the lines, 

I shal fele what he meneth, y-wis (II, 387), 
and 

It nedeth me ful sleyly for to pleye (II, 462), 
he sees no "tone of calculation." "We have in Criseyde, then," 
writes Dr. Dodd (p. 167), "a young widow of strongly amorous 
nature, but circumspect and modest; of a quick and ready wit and 
a cool head; without sentimentality, but with a marked ability 
to face facts which concern her and her welfare closely. This 
young woman is made the heroine of a poem, told in accord with 
the ideas of courtly love — a love which in its essence is sensual, 
and which ultimately, as the heroine well knows, demands a com- 
plete yielding to the passion of the hero." Although the matter 
is of slight importance in his study as a whole, Dr. Dodd is, perhaps, 
unwisely ardent in his defence of Criseyde against the charge of 
being "calculating" (see especially pp. 161-167). One hesitates to 
quarrel over a word of so uncertain connotation; but most readers 
will probably find it difficult to believe that a woman who is "prac- 
tical," prone " to look at things as they are," and given to making 
decisions "in accord with what she considers her own best inter- 
ests," may not fairly be characterized as "calculating." 

We follow Criseyde to the meeting with Troilus at the house of 
Deiphebus. Here Dr. Dodd finds her still "cool and collected," 
and here, as well as elsewhere, he pays proper homage to her immor- 

4 As I have remarked above, one would be glad to know definitely what sig- 
nificance, if any, widowhood has under the courtly system. 
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tal tenderness. One welcomes the writer's reference to the courtly- 
propriety of the heroine in her protest (III, 170-172), 

'A kinges sone al-though ye be, y-wis, 

Ye shul na-more have soverainetee 

Of me in love, than right in that cas is; 

and one welcomes likewise his clean interpretation of the mucn- 
abused passage (III, 85-86), 

Criseyde al this aspyede wel ynough, 

For she was wys. 

Criseyde knew that behind Troilus' blushes and inarticulate con- 
fusion lay a declaration of love. "Wys" need mean nothing more. 
In the meeting of the lovers at the house of Pandarus Dr. Dodd 
feels Criseyde's tender womanliness, the pathos of her innocent 
suffering under Troilus' jealousy, and her delicacy. The question 
as whether Criseyde expected to encounter Troilus in the course 
of the visit the writer happily couples with her subsequent confes- 
sion (III, 1210-1211), 

'Ne hadde I er now, my swete herte dere, 
Ben yolde, y-wis, I were now not here.' 

In connection with these words Dr. Dodd observes, "There can 
be no doubt that she went to Pandarus's house feeling that possibly 
she might meet Troilus there." Of this feeling on Criseyde's part 
there is, I think, stronger evidence than any that Dr. Dodd cites- 
for Pandarus had previously made, with her silent consent, a defin; 
ite bargain, as follows (III, 193-196): 

'But I conjure thee, Criseyde, and oon, 
And two, thou Troilus, whan thow mayst goon, 
That at myn hous ye been at my waminge, 
For I ful wel shal shape your cominge.' 

This passage, too seldom referred to, is a sufficient answer to those 
who imagine that Criseyde accepted Pandarus' invitation in so- 
called "innocence." But the discussion of this "innocence" is, 
after all, quite idle, for as Dr. Dodd aptly reminds us (p. 171), 
"In making herself a party to the transactions of this night she 
is doing nothing wrong according to the courtly ideas." At the 
close of the third book, then, Criseyde appears to the writer in 
the following light (p. 172) : 

"She is amorous, and the poet intended to represent her so; 
not cold and hard-hearted, but fond of men and at the same time 
conscious of the power of her beauty and wit over them. She is 
not light and easy in yielding herself, but ready to enjoy the extreme 
joys of love, when it is proper under the system for her to do so; yet, 
up to this point of the story, she is true and faithful to one lover. 
To her amorous propensities she adds both the ability and the desire 
to look after her own welfare. She has also all the tenderness and 
the delicacy of womanly feeling which make woman charming in 
the eyes of men." 

The last stage in this character-study is concerned with the 
questions, "Do we see the same Criseyde, or another, in the last 
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two books? Does her character undergo deterioration after her 
departure from Troy?" The writer finds that in her parting hours 
with Troilus she is practical, tender, and sincere, and that in her 
surrender to Diomede she is the same amorous young woman whom 
we know as the innamorata of Troilus. "And so," proceeds Dr. 
Dodd (pp. 174-175), "true to her nature, she decides to act in 
accord with what she considers her own best interests and her 
happiness. She had done so before when she had given her love 
to Troilus. She does so now when she yields to Diomede. In 
the former case . . . she did nothing wrong according to the code by 
which her actions were supposed to be governed. In the latter, 
she commits a definite and a heinous offence against that code. 
It is well to note that Criseyde herself realized the enormity of the 
offense." To charge her with moral deterioration under her 
relation with Troilus would obviously be unintelligent, for "accord- 
ing to courtly love ideas, such relations did not degrade. On the 
contrary, they were supposed to ennoble and uplift" (p. 176). 

Dr. Dodd's conclusion of the whole matter stands as follows 
(pp. 177-178): 

" If the foregoing conception of Criseyde's character be correct, 
we shall not have to assume that the poet has attempted to mis- 
lead us into believing that the heroine is a virtuous woman seduced 
by treachery, in order to shock and surprise us by her conduct with 
Diomede, and that in so doing he has resorted to an artistic duplicity. 
It will be equally unnecessary to charge the poet with having left 
us in Troilus and Criseyde a 'broken-backed' story, because of his 
failure to explain his heroine's fickleness. Unquestionably, Chau- 
cer fell in love with her, just as her first husband and Troilus and 
Diomede had all done before him. What charmed him was un- 
doubtedly the same thing that charms us — her absolutely human 
quality; and not the least important element in her power to win 
the affections of four men was precisely that passionate nature 
which caused her to fall a ready victim to the charms of Diomede. 
The psychology of Criseyde is all right at this point, as it is before 
and afterward. If Chaucer fails to dwell upon her fickleness, it 
is not because he realizes that he cannot explain it — that had 
already been provided for — but because, loving her as he does and 
as we do, in spite of her frailty, to dwell upon her unfaithfulness 
gave him pain." 

This hasty sketch does scant justice to Dr. Dodd's important 
analysis of the character of Criseyde. At the outset of his study he 
gains a marked advantage over his predecessors through the 
introduction of a body of principles drawn from the pervasive sys- 
tem of courtly love, and this advantage he retains in his illumi- 
nating results. 

Even in the presence of these results, however, one is confronted 
with the conviction that the definitive study of Criseyde has not 
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yet been made. Although Dr. Dodd has placed the subject upon 
a new foundation, he has not used all the materials available for 
his superstructure. The most important of these materials, to be 
brief, is Boccaccio's Filostrato. If an accurate and detailed com- 
parison of Griseida and Criseyde has ever been published, I do 
not know of it. 3 And yet such a comparison contributes a quan- 
tity of information as to Criseyde's character, for Chaucer's omis- 
sions and revisions inevitably throw light upon his intention. And 
such a comparison should do more than explain details of charac- 
terization: it should also answer the large question, Did Chaucer 
merely adopt the element of courtly love as he found it in Filostrato, 
or did he magnify it, or did he attenuate it? 

Although this is not the place for surveying the information that 
one derives from a special comparison of Griseida and Criseyde, an 
illustration or two may be permitted. 

1. Dicimus enim et stabilito tenore firmamus, amorem non posse 
suas inter duos iugales extendere vires. 6 

In the course of her meditation upon the advantages of an amour 
with Troilo, Griseida advances the following consideration (FU., 
11,73-74): 

Ed ora non e tempo da marito, 

E se pur fosse, la sua libertade 

Servare e troppo piu savio partito; 

L' amor che vien da si fatta amistade 

£ sempre dagli amanti piu gradito; 

E sia quanto vuol grande la beltade, 

Che a' martin tosto non rincresca, 

Vaghi d' avere ogni di cosa fresca. 

L' acqua furtiva assai piu dolce cosa 
E che il vin con abbondanza avuto; 
Cosi d' amor la gioia, che nascosa 
Trapassa assai, del sempre mai tenuto 
Marito in braccio; adunque vigorosa 
Ricevi il dolce amante, il qual venuto 
T' e fermamente mandato da Dio, 
E sodisfa' al suo caldo disio. 

In this reflection the Italian heroine is at the very heart of courtly 
love. Criseyde presents to herself no such courtly doctrine. 

2. Facilis perceptio contemptibilem reddit amorem; difficUis 
eum carum facit haberi. 7 

During her last moments with Troilo, Griseida maintains the 
necessity of their separation on the ground that the very continuance 
of their love demands their denying themselves ready access to each 
other (IV, 152-153): 

6 1 need not point out the fact that Rossetti's invaluable Comparison does 
not undertake to supply this special information. 
8 Andreas, p. 153. 
'Andreas, p. 310, "Long Code," Rule XIV. See also pp. 242-243. 
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Ed oltre a questo, vo' che tu riguardi 
A rid che quasi d' ogni cosa awiene; 
Non e cosa si vil, se ben si guardi, 
Che non si faccia disiar con pene, 
E quanto piu di possederla ardi, 
Piu tosto abominlo nel cor ti viene, 
Se larga potestade di verderla 
Fatta ti fia, e ancor di ritenerla. 

H nostro amor, che cotanto ti piace, 
E perchd far convien furtivamente, 
E di rado venire a questa pace; 
Ma se tu m' averai liberamente, 
Tosto si spegnera 1' ardente face 
Ch' ora t' accende, e me simiiemente; 
Perchg se '1 nostro amor vogliam che duri, 
Com' or facciam, convien sempre si furi. 

This is of the very essence of courtly love. Why does Chaucer 
completely suppress these stanzas? 

From these two examples of Chaucer's treatment of his 
source I am, for the moment, attempting to demonstrate no particu- 
lar aspect of Criseyde's character. I wish merely to call attention 
to a certain body of evidence that must eventually be considered. 
Still less am I attempting to cast doubt upon the essential con- 
clusions of Dr. Dodd's study of courtly love in Troilus. I am 
merely suggesting certain aspects of the subject that still await 
elucidation. 

Karl Young. 

University of Wisconsin. 



THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH DRAMA, by Arnold Wynne, 
M. A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 281. 

This volume traces the development of the English drama from 
its beginning in miracle and morality plays to Marlowe and Kyd, 
ending just short of Shakespeare. In his preface, the author ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to Symonds, Ward, Chambers, and others, 
yet declares, "Possibly for the first time in a book of this scope 
almost all the plays of the University Wits receive separate con- 
sideration, while such familiar titles as Hick Scorner, Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle, and The Misfortunes of Arthur cease to be mere names 
appended to an argument." Mr. Wynne is evidently not acquain- 
ted with the American scholar, Professor Tucker Brooke, whose 
Tudor Drama, in less than five hundred pages covers almost exactly 
the same periods as this book, and adds diagrams, illustrations, 
and a wealth of the bibliographical material that the work under 
review sorely lacks. 

There are separate chapters on the early continental drama; 
English miracle plays; moralities and interludes; the rise of comedy 



